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Psaum, Ixvi. 18.—Jf I regard 
iniquity in my heart, the Lord will 
not hear me. 


In these words the Psalmist has 
reference to prayer. This appears 
from the verses preceding and fol- 
lowing. “I cried unto him with 
my mouth, and he was extolled with 
my tongue. If I regard iniquity 
in my heart, the Lord will not hear 
me. But verily God hath heard 
me; he hath attended to the voice 
of my prayer.” 

There is a sense, in which God 
hears all the prayers of the children 
of men, whether righteous or wick- 
ed whether offered in faith or un- 
belief, with holy or sinful hearts.— 
He isin every place, beholding the 
evil and the good: no creature, no 
action of any. creature, is ever hid- 
den from him: He hears every 
word that is spoken, either by his 
friends or his enemies: yea, there 
is not a thought in any man’s heart, 
but He knows it altogether. 

But for God to hear prayer, in 
the sense of the text, is the same 
as to accept it, and grant an answer 
of peace ; and for Him not to hear 
prayer, in this sense, is the same 
as to reject it, and refuse to give it 
a gracious answer. 
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The heart is the seat of moral 
action. It consists of those affee- 
tions and voluntary exercises, which 
are ofa moral nature, and for which 
men are accountable and deserving 
of either praise or blame. To re- 
gard iniquity in one’s heart, is the 
same as to approve or love iniquity, 
or to havé some evil affection, or 
sinful desire, motive, end or inten+ 
tion. To regard iniquity in the 
heart, is to have a wicked heart.— 
David evidently meant to say, that 
if he should offer a prayer with a 
sinful heart, the Lord would not 
accept and answer his prayer. And 
if David might, with truth, say this 
of himself; then it may, with equal 
truth, be said of every other per- 
son; for there is no respect of per- 
sons with God. Hence the doc- 
trine taught in the text, appears to 
be this: 

God will not accept the prayers 
of those, who pray with sinful 
hearts. I shall, 

I. Enquire what it is to pray 
with a sinful heart? And, 

If. Enquire why God will not 
accept the prayers of those, who 
pray with such a heart? Iam, 

I. To enquire what it is to pray 
with a sinful heart. 

Holiness and sin, like light and 
darkness, are opposite, and always 
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exclude each other. A holy heart 
consists of such affections and ex- 
ercises, as the Divine Law and the 
Gospe! require : a sinful heart con- 
sists of such affections and exer- 
cises, -s the Divine Law and the 
Gospc' forbid. From whence we 
may isily ascertain what it is to 
pray with a sinful heart. And, 

1. ‘Lo pray without supreme love 
to God, is to pray with a sinful 
heart. The Divine Law, which is 
the vreat rule of conduct to all in- 
tellizent creatures, which is holy, 
just and good, and never can be 
repealed or altered, requires men 
to love God with all the heart.— 
Tie Gospel requires the same.— 
Our Saviour, in his Sermon on the 
Mount, repeated, explained and en- 
forced the law of love. Whoever 
is destitute of supreme love to God, 
regards himself more than the Su- 
preme Being, and values his own 
interest and happivess, more than 
the glory and blessedness of God. 
This is to make an idol of self— 
He, who does this, would rob God 
of his glory and felicity, if able, 
rather than resign his own interest 
and happiness. All who pray in 
the exercise of such supreme self- 
love, pray with a sinfal heart. 

2. To pray without benevolence, 
or charity towards one’s fellow- 
creatures, is to pray with a sinful 
heart. The Divine Law requires 
men to love their neighbours, i. e, 
their fellow-creatures, as them- 
selves. Thus Christ explained the 
second and great commandment in 
the Law; and thus it is inculcated, 
throughout the Gospel. The para- 
ble of the Samaritan, shows that 
all our fellow-men are to be consid- 
ered as neighbours. And accord- 
ingly, Christ enjoins love to.our ene- 
mies, as well as to our friends, and 
lays down this golden rule, “ What- 
soever ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye even so to 


them.”’ He, who is destitute of dis- 
interested love to his fellow-creat- 
ures, prefers his private interest to 
that of thousands. He seeks his 
own things exclusively. He would 
not relinquish his own happiness, 
to save a nation from misery. He 
is void of that charity, which “ seek- 
eth not her own.” All his feelings 
and affections are selfish and sor- 
did. If he prays, it is with a sin- 
ful heart. 

3. To pray without entire sub- 
mission to the will of God, is to 
pray with a sinful heart. Such 
submission is included in that su- 
preme love to God, which the Di- 
vine Law demands. He, who loves 
God more than himself is willing 
that God should dispose of himself 
and others, as will be most for his 
own glory and blessedness. In the 
Gospel, we are expressly required to 
‘ submit ourselves to God.’ Submis- 
sion to the sovereign will of God is 
sanctioned by the example ofChrist, 
who subjoined to his mportunate 
and repeated prayer, “ Father, not 
my will, but thine be done,”’To pray 
without such submission, without 
a willingness to have one’s petition 
denied, if God shall see fit, for his 
own glory and the general good, to 
deny it, is to pray with a sitful 
heart. 

4. To pray without true repent- 
ance for sin, is to pray with a sinful 
heart. If he, who hasa holy heart, 
loves God supremely ; then he will 
condemn and loathe himself for all 
his transgressions of God’s holy 
Law. The least degree of true love 
to God, leads to godly sorrow for 
sin ; and godly sorrow ever work- 
eth repentance. He, who has no 
true repentance for sin, is unfriend- 
ly to the Law and government of 
God, and feels disposed to justify 
himself for his transgressions. He 
is not willing to “accept the pun- 
ishment of his iniquities, and feels 
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as if he could by no means love 
God, should He see fit to execute 
his holy Law, and deal with him 
just as he deserves. His carnal 
mind is not subject to the Law of 
God If, therefore, he prays, it is 
with a sinful heart. 

5. To pray without faith in 
Christ, is to pray with a sinful heart. 
Supreme love to God, which reigns 
in every holy heart, will lead one 
to love and honour Christ, even as 
he loves and honours God the Fa- 
ther. Unbelief, which rejects Christ, 
is real opposition to God, who hath 
appointed the Lord Jesus, as the 
only Mediator between God and 
man. Unbelief can exist only in an 
evil heart, which departs from the 
living God. Besides, He, who 
prays without faith in Christ, must 
necessarily pray in his own name, 
as though he were deserving of Di- 
vine favour, for his own goodness. 
He is self-righteous. He hasa sin- 
ful heart, the very reverse of that 
humble and contrite spirit, which 
God will not despise. I am, 

Ii. To enquire why God will not 
accept the prayers of those, who 
pray with a sinful heart? 

That He will not, is plainly as- 
serted in the words of the text, “ If 
I regard iniquity in my heart, the 
Lord will not hear me.” The same 
truth is either expressly asserted, 
or obviously implied, in many other 
passages of sacred scripture. But 
why will not God accept the pray- 
ers of such, as pray with sinful 
hearts? It is not because they are 
undeserving of the favours which 
they ask; for so are those, who 
pray with holy hearts. All have 
sinned, and come short of the glory 
of God ; and no one, by his present 
holiness, makes atonement for his 
past sins. He, -whose heart is the 
most holy, does no more than his 
present duty, and is but an “ un- 
profitable servant.” All mankind 


are, and always will be, undeserv- 
ing of the least favour from the Di- 
vine hand. The following may be 
some of the reasons, why God will 
not accept the prayers of those, who 
pray with sinful hearts: 

1. Sin is utterly offensive to God, 
in its own nature. He declares, 
that it is ‘the abominable thing, 
that his soul hates.’ As moral agents 
always act from their hearts ; so all 
the actions of those, whose hearts 
are sinful, must be evil and offen- 
sive to God, and none more so than 
their prayers, which ought ever to 
be without hypocricy, and without 
iniquity. Hence we read, ‘ that the 
sacrifice, or prayer of the wicked, 
is an abomination to the Lord.’ A 
prayer, though good as to the words, 
yet proceeding from a sinful heart, 
must be exceedingly offensive to 
that God, who looketh only on 
the heart, requireth truth in the in- 
wards parts, and cannot bear to be 
mocked. And as God is greatly 
displeased with the prayers of such 
as pray with sinful hearts; so it is 
suitable that he should express his 
displeasure in @ proper manner.— 
If He did not, He would seem to 
practice the same insincerity, which 
He so much detests in others. But 
how should God express his abhor- 
rence of the prayers of those, who 
pray with a sinful heart, otherwise, 
than by refusing to accept and an- 
swer them. 

2. The impartiality of God, as 
the great moral Governor of the 
world, seems to require, that He 
should not accept the prayers of 
such as pray with sinful hearts.— 
That there may be no respect of 
persons with God, who judgeth 
righteously, as becomes a_ holy 
Sovereign ; it is necessary that He 
should make a difference between 
the righteous and the wicked, be- 
tween those that serve Him, and 
those that serve Him not : it is nec- 
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essary that, instead of looking on 
the outward appearance, like men, 
He should look on the heart, and 
treat all mankind according to 
their real characters. The real 
characters of men, are not to be de- 
termined by their words, or exter- 
nal conduct, but by the feelings and 
affections, the designs and inten- 
tions of their hearts, “As a man 
thinketh in his heart, so is he,” 

Now, should God show equal fa- 
vour to those, who pray with sinful 
hearts, as to those, who pray with 
holy hearts; how would his treat- 
ment of mankind appear, in the 
light of the great day, when all 
hearts will be laid open, and all 
characters exhibited in a true light, 
How, upon this supposition, would 
his conduct appear in the eyes of 
all holy creatures? What evidence 
would there be, that the righteous 
Lord loveth righteousness, and 
hateth iniquity? What evidence 
would there be, that without res- 
pect of persons, God hath given to 
every man according to his works? 
For the sake of his own honour, 
and the glory of his character, as 
the holy and righteous moral Gov- 
ernor of the world, God refuses 
to hear the prayers of all, who pray 
with sinful hearts. 

3. Should God accept the pray- 
ers of such as pray with sinful 
hearts, He would virtually reward 
them for sinning. God may be 
said to reward those, on whom He 
gratuitously bestows favours, as an 
expression of his approbation of 
their characters and actions. What- 
ever favours, therefore, He bestows 
upon men, in answer to their pray- 
ers, may be considered as rewards, 
But, all the prayers, offered up with 
sinful hearts, are just so many acts 
of sin. Men always act from their 
hearts, whenever they act as ra- 
tional, accountable creatures ; and, 
of course, their actions are always 


holy or sinful, according to the state 
of their hearts. Should God, there- 
fore, accept the prayers of those, 
who pray with sinful hearts, He 
would reward them for sinning.— 
This would be tempting men to sin, 
by holding out to them the highest 
encouragement to transgress and 
regard iniquity in their hearts.— 
But, “God cannot be tempted of 
evil, neither tempteth He any 
man.” 

4. It is impossible that God 
should hear and answer the real 
prayers of such as pray with sinful 
hearts. Whatever form of words 
one may use in his address to the 
throne of grace, his real prayer is 
what he sincerely desires in his 
heart. Prayer, whether acceptable 
or not, is always ‘the offering up 
of the desires of the heart.’ What, 
then, are the real desires of all, 
who pray with sinful hearts? As 
they pray without repentance and 
faith in Christ, they musi desire to 
be accepted and rewarded for their 
own good deeds; when they have 
not done any good deeds, but only 
evil ones, continually: and if they 
had done ever so many good deeds, 
they could not be rewarded for 
them, until their evil deeds are 
‘forgiven freely by God’s grace, 
through the redemption that is in 
Christ Jesus ;’ which cannot be, 
until they ‘believe in Christ, with 
the heart, unto righteousness.’ 

Again, those who pray with sin- 
ful hearts, desire to have their sins 
forgiven, on account of their being 
sorry for them; when they are not 
sorry for sin itself, but only for hav- 
ing, by sin, exposed themselves to 
punishment. If they saw a way 
for them to escape the curse of the 
Law, they would not be sorry that 
they had sinned. 

Again, they desire to be excused 
from perfect obedience to the Law 
of God, and from a compliance with 
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the self-denying terms of the Gos- 

1. A sinful heart is the carnal 
mind, which is not subject to the 
Law of God, and the evil heart of 
unbelief, which rejects the terms 
of the Gospel. But God can nei- 
ther repeal his Law, nor abolish the 
terms of the Gospel, without for- 
feiting his character and abdicating 
his throne. 

Finally, those, who pray with 
sinful hearts, desire God to make 
them happy, both here and hereaf- 
ter, without holiness. They desire 
happiness, but feel altogether averse 
to holiness. There is nothing 
more repugnant to the feelings of a 
sinful heart, than the idea of exer- 
cising that disinterested love, which 
the Law and the Gospel require, 
and in which all holiness consists. 
But, it is naturally impossible, that 
God should make men happy, ei- 
ther in this world, or the world to 
come, without holiness. Should 
He give them all the kingdoms of 


the world, without a holy heart, they 
would only be the more discontent- 


ed. And should He admit them to 
heaven, with sinful hearts, they 
would find nothing there to gratify 
their selfish desires, but every thing 
to disgust and pain them. ‘The imme- 
diate presence of a holy God, would 
be to them as a consuming fire. 

It is, therefore, altogether im- 
possible that God should accept and 
answer the prayers of such as pray 
with sinful hearts. Though they 
make many prayers, God will not, 
and cannot hear them. 

INFERENCES. 

1. It follows, from what has been 
advanced, that God will not accept 
any of the prayers of impenitent 
sinners. Previous to repentance 
and conversion, the hearts of men 
are void of holiness and full of evil. 
This the scriptures declare, and 
observation and experience con- 
firm. If, therefure, impenitent sin- 
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ners, whether moral or vicious, stu- 
pid or awakened, ever pray, they 
do it with sinful hearts. God, there- 
fore, never accepts their prayers. 
We accordingly read, “The Lord 
is far from the wicked; but He 
heareth the prayer of the righte ous. 
The sacrifice of the wicked is an 
abomination to the Lord; but the 
prayer of the upright is his delight.” 
This was so plainly taught and so 
fully understood, that it was not 
questioned by the Jews, in the time 
of Christ, notwithstanding their tra- 
ditions and perversions of scripture ; 
and hence the man born blind, said 
to the Scribes and Pharisees, with- 
out fear of contradiction, ‘‘ Now we 
know that God heareth not sin- 
ners.” 

If God will not accept the 
prayers of those, who pray with sin- 
ful hearts, then sinners ought to 
repent before they pray. For sin- 
ners to presume to pray before they 
repent, is to do that which is sinful 
in itself and highly displeasing to 
God. 

When the apostle perceived, that 
Simon the sorcerer, was in an im- 
penitent state, he thus exhorted 
him, “ Repent of this thy wicked- 
ness, and pray God.”—A similar 
exhortation should be given to all 
impenitent sinners. It is the duty 
of all men to pray. “TI will, says 
the apostle, that men pray every 
where.” It is right to urge upon 
impenitent sinners the indispensa- 
ble duty of prayer. They must 
pray, or perish. ‘Those only, who 
“ call upon the name of the Lord,” 
have any reason to expect salvation. 
But it is quite as important to tell 
sinners how to pray, as to inculcate 
the duty. This Paul did, “TI will 
that men pray every where, lifting 
up holy hands, without w rath and 
doubting.” The scriptures do not 
authorise any one to direct sinners 
to pray with such hearts as they 
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have. To direct them to pray, or 
to do any thing else, with a sinful 
heart, is to go aside from scripture, 
and to flatter them with the vain 
hope of pleasing God and recom- 
mending themselves to his favour, 
by a sacrifice which he has pro- 
nounced an abomination. ‘God 
now commandeth ‘all men, every 
where, to repent.” And hence the 
exhortation which Peter gave to the 
Jews in the temple, at the hour of 
prayer, should be given to all im- 
penitent sinners, “ Repent and be 
converted, that your sins may be 
blotted out.” 

Instead of directing enquiring 
sinners to pray Christ to give them 
his Spirit to change their hearts, 
the ministers of the gospel should 
address them in the language of 
the prophet, “Cast away from you 
all your transgressions, whereby ye 
have transgressed ; and make you 
a new heart and a new spirit ;” or 
in the language of Christ and his 
apostles, ‘“ Repent and believe the 
gospel—Repent and be converted 
— Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and you shall be saved.” 

3. If God will not accept the 
prayers of such as pray with sinful 
hearts; we may hence conclude, 
that He will not accept any of their 
services. Ifthe sinfulness of their 
hearts is a reason why God should 
reject their prayers ; it is an equal- 
ly good reason why He should re- 
ject all their religious performances. 
As mankind always act from their 
hearts, God justly views all the ac- 
tions of those, whose hearts are sin- 
fal, as evil and odious. Hence 
Christ says, “A corrupt tree can- 
not bear good fruit—An evil man, 
out of the evil treasure of the heart, 
bringeth forth evil things:” and 
the apostle says, “ They that are in 
the flesh cannot please God'T'here 
is none that doeth good, no, not 
one.” 


No services can be pleasing and 
acceptable to God, but such as flow 
from that love, which is the fulfilling 
of the Law, and the essence of obe- 
dience ; for He justly requires man- 
kind, ‘whether they eat, or drink, 
or whatever they do, to do ail to 
his glory.’ 

4. We may learn from this sub- 
ject. why God accepts and answers 
the prayers of those, who pray with 
a holy heart. It is expressly said, 
in scripture, that God “ heareth the 
prayer of the righteous ;” that He 
“is nigh unto them that call upon 
him in truth ;” and that “ every 
one that asketh, receiveth.” 

God does not accept the prayers 
of the righteous, because He views 
them as meritorious. Neither pray- 
ers, nor other services, though 
flowing from pure and holy hearts, 
make atonement for past sins, or 
bring God in debt, and lay Him 
under obligation, in point of jus- 
tice, to show favour to those who 
render them. 

But, the prayers of such as pray 
with holy hearts, are right and good 
in themselves; as such, God is 
pleased with them, and feels dis- 

to express his approbation, 

y rewarding those who offer them. 
And this He can do, through the 
mediation of -Christ, consistently 
with the holiness of his character 
and the honour of his Law. Hence, 

5. We may see, in what respect 
the doctrine advanced in this dis- 
course, is discouraging. It does 
tend directly to discourage those, 
who desire to pray with sinful 
hearts, and to mock God with such 
hypocritical performances as he 
views and pronounces abomination. 
But this doctrine does not discour- 
age any, who would pray, as all 
men ought to pray, “ lifting up holy 
hands, without wrath and doubt- 
ing.” It encourages all, who be- 
lieve it, to pray without ceasing, in 
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such a manner as God will accept 
and answer. And surely, to en- 
courage men to pray in any other 
manner, must tend to displease 
God, and to deceive and destroy the 
souls of men. 

6. This subject may teach us, 
why saints do not more frequently 
receive gracious answers to their 
prayers. It is not because they do 
not pray frequently, or earnestly, 
or with an expectation of receiving 
the things that they ask; but be- 
cause they do not more frequently 
pray with holy hearts. It is true, 
that saints pray less than they 
ought, and with less engagedness 
and confidence in the promises of 
God ; but the reason they do not, 
is the inconstancy of their holy af- 
fections. If they always prayed 
with holy hearts, they would al- 
ways be heard and accepted. If 
the prayers of saints were not some- 
times offered with sinful, selfish 


hearts, like those of the wicked, 
God would always accept them, and 


bestow the particular favours, which 
they ask, as far as consistent with 
his glory and their good. Hence 
James says, “ Ye ask and receive 
not, because ye ask amiss, that ye 
may consume it upon your lusts.” 
7. It appears from what has been 
said, that saving grace is always 
bestowed unconditionally. Saving 
grace is that, which men expe- 
rience, when God renews their 
hearts, and makes them willing 
to comply with the terms of the 
gospél. But, as God rejects the 
prayers and all the services of un- 
renewed men; it must be evident, 
that He never bestows his saving 
grace upon any, in consequence of 
any thing previously done by them, 
as recommending them to his fa 
your, or rendering them more wor- 
thy of such a favour, than others. 
And accordingly Paul w rites, “ Not 
by works of righteousness which 
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we have done, but according to his 
mercy he saved us, by the washing 
of regeneration, and renewing of 
the Holy Ghost.” 

8. If God has good reasons for 
not accepting the prayers and other 
religious performances of the wick- 
ed, then He will have geod reasons 
for excluding them from heaven, at 
the last day. Some have thought 
it difficult to see, why God should 
turn all the wicked into hell; when 
some af them have done so much 
in religion, and have even gone se 
far as to make many prayers. They 
have thought, that between the 
least saint, and the most religious 
sinner, there can be but little dif- 
ference. But our subject shows 
the difference to be wide and es- 
sential. The least saint does, some- 
times, exercise holiness, and pray 
with a penitent, believing, submis- 
sive heart; but the most moral and 
even devout sinner, always has a 
selfish, evil heart, which renders all 
his performances evil and criminal. 
At the day of judgment, therefore, 
all men will see the reasonableness 
and justice of separating between 
saints and sinners, and of consign- 
ing all the wicked to the place pre- 
pared for the Devil and his angels. 

In view of this subject, let saints 
be excited to abound more and 
more in all prayer and supplication 
in the spirit. No duty is more 
plain, or more important. In an- 
swer to the prayers of his people, 
God has purposed to convert sin- 
ners and build up Zion. There.is 
always need of prayer; but espec- 
ially ina season of deep declension, 
when error and iniquity abound.— 
Be fervent, persevering, and above 
all sincere in your supplications 
and interceSsions; and God will 
hear and answer, and do more and 
better than you are able to ask, or 
to think. 

Let sinners begin to pray in such 
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a manner as to please God. Per- 
haps you have never yet prayed at 
all, certainly never with a penitent, 
believing, holy heart. But why 
should you longer neglect this rea- 
sonable service? Why should you 
longer regard iniquity in your 
hearts? God has erected a thtone 
of grace upon the sufferings and 
death of his well-beloved Son, and 
invites you to call upon his name 
and live. How will you escape, if 
you neglect so great salvation ?— 
You must pray or perish ; for ‘“ God 
will pour out his fury upon the hea- 
then, and upon the families that 
call not upon his name.” Amen. 
—>—— 
For the Hopkinsian Magazine. 

ON THE SUPERIORITY OF MEN TO 
IRRATIONAL ANIMALS. 
[Concluded from page 133.] 

1. Are men endowed with per- 
ception, reason, memory, and the 
other powers and faculties which 
have been mentioned? Hence we 
learn the foundation of moral obli- 
gation. This is a subject which 
has been much controverted, and 
concerning which various opinions 
have been entertained. Nor is the 
point yet settled to the satisfaction 
of all. ‘The question is often put, 
Why ought we to love and obey 
God? Why ought we to. love our 
fellow-men? Why ought we to 
speak the truth? Some would say, 
We ought to do all those things be- 
cause God has commanded us to 
do them. But this answer is not 
satisfactory ; for there is a previous 
question. Why ought we to obey 
the commands of God? Merely 
God’s commanding a thing does 
not make it right, and his merely 
forbidding a thing does not make it 
wrong. Right and wrong are 
founded in the nature of things, 
and not in the mere will or pleas- 
ure of any being in the universe.— 


If God should command us to hate 
him, we should nct be under moral 
obligation to hate him; or if he 
should command us to hate our 
fellow-men, we should not be under 
moral obligation to hate them; or 
if he should command us to speak 
that which is false, with a design to 
deceive and injure any man, we 
should not be under moral obliga- 
tion toobey such a command. God 
appeals to men to judge with res- 
pect to the rectitude of his conduct 
and the righteousness of his com- 
mands and prohibitions. ‘“O in- 
habitants of Jerusalem, and men of 
Judah, judge, I pray you, betwixt 
me and my vineyard.” “ Yet ye 
say, The way of the Lord is not 
equal, Hear now, O house of Is- 
rael, Is not my way equal? Are not 
your ways unequal? The question 
still returns--What is the founda- 
tion of ought and ought not, or of 
moral obligation ? Our subject gives 
a short, plain, and full answer to all 
these queries. We ought to do 
some things and ought not to do 
others, because we are Men pos- 
sessed of rational and moral pow- 
ers, by which we are capable of 
knowing what is right and wrong 
in the nature of things. If we 
were not men and possessed of men- 
tal powers and faculties, which ren- 
der us capable of knowing what is 
right and what is wrong in its own 
nature, no moral obligation could 
take hold of us, or bind us in the 
least degree. But the bare know- 
ledge of what is right binds us to do 
it, and the bare knowledge of what 
is wrong binds us to avoid it. If 
it should be asked, why could not 
God make it right for us to do what 
is wrong in the nature of things, or 
make it wrong for us to do what is 
right in the nature of things, the 
reason in both cases is, because we 
are men and know what is right 
and what is wrong in the nature of 
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things, and so long as we /now 
this distinction between right and 
wrong, our knowledge lays us un- 
der moral and immufable obligation 
to do what is right and avoid what 
is wrong, independently of the will 
or law of God to the contrary.— 
Moral obligation, as we have said, 
does not result from the bare will of 
any being whatever, but from the 
nature of moral beings and their 
mutual relations to one another, 
which they are capable of knowing. 
We are never under moral obliga- 
tion to do any thing but what we 
feel we ought to do; nor under moral 
obligation to refrain from doing 
any thing but what we feel we ought 
to refrain from doing. A superior 
being might lay us under a natural 
obligation or necessity of doing 
what we feel and know we ought 
not to do; or he might lay us un- 
der a natural obligation or necessi- 
ty of not doing what we feel and 
know we ought to do. God has 
power to govern us, as we govern 
the horse and mule, with bit and 
bridle ; but not by moral laws, were 
we not moral agents, and capable 
of knowing the difference between 
moral good and evil. Hence it ap- 
pears that all moral obligation is 
founded in the ‘nature of things, 
and cannot result from the mere 
will, authority, or law of any Being 
in the universe. 

2. It appears from the nature 
and moral capacity of men, that 
they are under moral obligation to 
be religious. Their capacity for 
knowing, loving, and serving God, 
lays them under moral obligation 
to know, to love, and serve him.— 
Only draw the character of God, 
and describe his power, his wisdom, 
his goodness, his justice, and his 
supremacy before the mind of the 
most ignorant and uncultivated 
savage, and as soon as he under- 
stands and ~believes the great and 
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amiable character of the Creator 
of the world, he will feel that he 
ought, that he is morally bound to 
love him and pay him religious 
homage and worship. Or in other 
words, that he ought to love the 
Lord his God with all his heart, with 
all his soul, with all his mind, and 
with all his strength, as well as to 
love any of his fellow-men. He 
will feel that he oxght to love and 
serve his Maker as really as he 
ought to do acts of kindness and 
justice towards mankind. ~ There is 
not a man in the world, who is not 
capable of knowing that the wor- 
ship of God is a reasonable service. 
Religion, therefore, is not the in- 
vention of politicians, nor the effect 
of priestcraft, but is the dictate of 
every man’s conscience. No nation 
has been found so ignorant, stupid, 
and barbarous, as to be entirely 
void of all sense of moral obligatiort 
to be religious. Though a great 
part of mankind have lost the know- 
ledge of the proper object of relig- 
ious worship, yet they have not lost 
all sense of the duty of religion.-~ 
This pessesses the minds of men 
in general, and leads them to wor- 
ship false gods, rather than none. 
Nor is it possible to eradicate all 
sense of their moral obligation to 
worship and adore some being 
whom they consider as supreme, 
without déstroyi ing their intellectual 
and moral powers. Whilst these 
remain, they cannot help feeling 
their moral obligation to pay relig- 
ious homage to some superiour be- 
ing. Let but the proper object of 
worship be known, and every man 
in the world would feel that it is as 
much his duty as interest, to fear, 
love, obey, and serve God, and what 
he could not neglect without wound- 
ing his own conscience, and plung- 
ing himself in guilt and misery. 
3. If the rational powers and 
faculties of men lay them under 
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moral obligation to do their duty ; 
then the commands of God bind 
bad men as well as good. Our ob- 
ligation to obey God does not arise 
from our disposition or inclination 
to obey him, but from our capacity 
to obey him. Ifa man hates God, 
this does not destroy his obligation 
to love him. If a man loves sin, 
this does not destroy his obligation 
to hate it. If aman hates holiness, 
this does not destroy his obligation 
to love it. Ifa man is inclined to 
lie, this does not destroy his obliga- 
tion to speak the truth. If a man 
has no heart to get wisdom, this 
doeg not destroy his obligation to 
improve the price in his hand to 
get it. If a man has no heart to 
pray, this does not destroy his ob- 
ligation to pray. Christ spake a 
parable to this end that men ouyht 
to pray and not to faint. Let men’s 
Character be what it may, they 
ought always to pray. They can- 
not be released from this obliga- 
tion. As they are capable of seeing 
their own wants, of feeling their 
own dependence, and of knowing 
God's all-sufficiency, they are un- 
der indispensable, moral obligation 
to pray for every temporal and spir- 
itual blessing which they need. It 
is true, they cannot be bound to 
pray wickedly, which is an abomi- 
nation to God, Every ene must 
know and acknowledge what Da- 
vid did. “If I regard iniquity in 
my heart, the Lord will not hear 
me.” Every one knows that the 
want of sincerity is no excuse for 
hypocrisy. The vilest wretch on 
earth knows that his vileness does 
not destroy his moral obligation to 
be truly virtuous and pious. The 
divine commands bind all men, 
whether righteous or wicked, to 
pay universal obedience to the 
known will of Ged. To tell sin- 
ners, then, that their prayers and 
all their conduct are an abomina- 
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tion to the Lord, does not imply 
that they ought not to pray, or do 
any other duty. It does not imply 
that their moral obligation to obey 
one of the divine commands is 
abated, or destroyed. Let their 
character and dispositions be ever 
so corrupt, they are stil beund by 
divine authority to cease to do evil 
and Jearn to do well. And this 
turning from sin to holinéss is their 
first duty, which they are under 
moral obligation to perform before 
they perform it; so that they have 
no right to say, as they often do, 
that those who forbid them to pray 
sinfully, forbid them to pray at all 
For they are capable of turning 
from sin immediately, and their 
ability to turn from it, lays them 
under moral obligation to turn and 
pray immediately with holy love 
and submissian to God. 

4. Since all men are possessed 
of rational powers and faculties, 
they are all under moral obligation 
to believe the existence and per- 
fections of the only living and true 
God. He has given them the ca- 
pacity of discerning cause and ef- 
fect, and of course of reasoning from 
eause to effect. When they look 
around upon the world, and the 
multitude of the visible objects con- 
tained in it, they are capable of see- 
ing that they must all be the effects 
of some wise, powerful, and benev- 
olent cause, who breught them out 
of nothing into existence. The 
world bears plain and incontestible 
evidences of the being and pertee- 
tions of its Creator, which all men 
are capable of seeing and believing. 
All men in alt parts of the world 
are capable of tracing effects to their 
causes, and by this mode of reason- 
ing, of demonstrating the existence 
of their Maker. So the apostle 
expressly asserts: “ The invisible 
things of him from the creation of 
the world are clearly seen, being 
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understood by the things that are 
made, even his eternal power and 
Godhead ; so that they (the hea- 
then) are without excase,”’ who de- 
ny his existence. The world bears 
so many marks and signatures of 
infinite power, wisdom, and good- 
ness, that men who possess the pow- 
ers of reasoning and tracing effects 
to their causes, are utterly inexcus- 
able, if they do not see and believe 
that it owes its existence to a wise, 
powerful, benevolent Cause. Vol- 
taire and the other atheistical 
French pinlosophers were extreme- 
ly criminal in denying the existence 
of the Creator and (iovernor of the 
world ; and so are all the atheists at 
this day. All men in all other cases 
reason from effects to their causes. 
Who can examine any piece of ma- 
chinery, without discovering the 
hand and the ingenuity of the ar- 
tificer? But there is unspeakably 
more power, more wisdom, and more 
goodness displayed in the works of 
creation, than ever have been or 
can be displayed in the works of 
art. And we have higher evidence 
of the existence and perfections of 
God, than of any other existence, 
but our own. 

5. Since mem are endowed with 
rational powers, it is absurd for any 
to deny the truth and divinity of 
the Bible. It bears the image and 
superscription of the Deity. Its 
precepts and prohibitions, its prom- 
ises and threatenings, and the wise 
und gracious seheme of redemption 
which it unfolds, all unitedly carry 
conviction to every man’s reason 
and conscience, that it is the word 
of God and not the word of men.— 
it must have come from Ged, or 
from false or wicked impostors.— 
But could such men write such a 
book as the Bible? Or if they could, 
would they have written such a 
book ? It is just sucha book as man- 
kind need, and just sucha book as 
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they might have reasonably expect- 
ed God would have given them, if he 
had been pleased to reveal his mind 
and will to them. And it comes 
with just such credentials as are 
best adapted to gain belief. Hf men 
would examine this sacred volume 
rationally and impartially, must 
they not discover plain and incon- 
testible marks of its divine original ? 
But on the other hand, what marks 
can they discover of its coming from 
false and wicked impostors ? What 
motives could they have in writing 
a book, which represents God as 
the greatest and best of beings, 
which represents good men as the 
excellent of the earth, and which 
represents bad men im the most 
odious colours? It becomes Deists 
to show themselves men, and exer- 
cise their noble rational powers in 
examining the authenticity and in- 
spiration of the holy scriptures.— 
They have no more right to disbe- 
lieve, without reason, than others 
have to believe, without reason.— 
They have no right to despise and 
reject the Bible without reading it 
through, as ‘Thomas Paine said he 
did, and as many other novices in 
infidelity probably do. The Bible 
claims to come from God, and men 
are under moral obligation to ex- 
amine its claim rationally and im- 
partially » and if they do this, we 
are not concerned about the con- 
sequence. 

6. Smee men possess rational 
and moral powers, it is absurd and 
criminal for any to deny the distinc- 
tion between virtue and vice. This 
distinction is founded in the nature 
of things, and every man has a con- 
scienee or moral faculty, by which 
he is capable of seeing the distine- 
tion between right and wrong, sel- 
fishness and benevolence, virtue and 
vice. But this distincfion has often 
been denied by those whodiseard di- 
vine Revelation. They have justified 
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the grossest vices and immoralities, 
and condemned humility and other 
Christian graces and moral virtues, 
as human weaknesses. ‘They say 
that what is called virtue by one 
nation is called vice by another, 
from which they pretend to con- 
clude, that there is no essential dis- 
tinction between them; but this is 
very superficial reasoning, because 
it is well known that every nation 
calls some things right and some 
things wrong, some things good and 
some things evil, and some things 
virtuous and some things vicious ; 
which proves that all nations do in 
fact see and acknowledge the dis- 
tinction between virtue and vice. 
Though they differ in respect to 
some particular things, yet that dif- 
ference may be accounted for, by 
tradition, or education, or moral 
blindness. Some in the prophet’s 
day were involved in such moral 
ignorance, that they called good 
evil and evil good, put darkness for 
light and light for darkness, and 
put bitter for sweet and sweet for 
bitter. And this is the case in 
every nation at the present day.— 
But yet they admire and applaud 
justice, honesty, and liberality ; and 
condemn lying, stealing, murder, 
and other crimes and vices. To 
deny the distinction between virtue 
and vice is contrary to reason, con- 
science, and the common sense of 
all mankind, and must be owing 
to moral ignorance and the criminal 
blindness of the heart. 

7. Since men possess rational 
and moral powers of mind, they have 
no right to disbelieve the immor- 
tality of the soul. Thissome of the 
wisest pagan philosophers denied. 
Even Cicero expressed his doubts 
whether the soul would exist after 
death. Most of the Deists in Eu- 
rope, if not im America, are what 
are called mortal Deists, and main- 
tain that the soul dies with the 


body. But as men, they have no 
ground for this opinion. Their 
noble, moral, intellectual powers, 
which constitute them moral agents 
and accountable beings, afford them 
a strong presumption, that they shall 
continue to exist after death, amd 
be rewarded, or punished for their 
deeds done in the body. It is true, 
indeed, this evidence of the immor- 
tality of their souls does not amount 
to strict demonstration, but it does 
amount to the highest probabil- 
ity, and lays them under obliga- 
tion to believe their accountability 
and future existence, and to pre- 
pare for it. It is absurd and crim- 
inal for men to say, “ Let us eat 
and drink, for to-morrow we _ shall 
die and cease to exist.’ Reason 
and conscience give all men a pre- 
sentiment that they shall exist in a 
happy or miserable state after death. 
It becomes them as men, who pos- 
sess noble intellectual powers and 
faculties, to show themselves men, 
and duly prepare for all that awaits 
them in every future stage of their 
existence, And it must be ex- 
tremely dangerous and criminal, to 
employ all their abilities to con- 
vince themselves and others, that 
they may safely live and die, like 
the brutes that perish. Hence, 

8. This subject teaches the vast 
importance of self-knowledge. A 
pagan could say, the precept “Know 
thyself, came from heaven.” The 
apostle puts the solemn question to 
Christians, “Know ye not your own- 
selves?” All men are capable of 
knowing their own themselves, and 
it must be folly and absurdity in the 
extreme for any men, and especially 
for Christians, and even for hea- 
thens to be ignorant of themselves. 
But no knowledge has been so much 
neglected, by the learned and un- 
learned, the wise and unwise, the 
great, the rich, and the prosperous, 
as self-knowledge. Men have been 
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inquisitive in all ages, and spent 
much time, and thought, and ex- 
pense 
every species of knowledge, 
pecting the improvements 
mankind have made 
ences, and literature. 
they have gained the knowledge 
of these things, they have been 
grossly ignorant of themselves.— 
Every man carries a little world 
within himself, by knowing which 
he might know all the rest of man- 
kind, and form a 
the whole world and of all who live 
in it. For as in water face answer- 
eth to ‘ face, the 
mantoman. By knowing his own 
intellectual powers, a man may 
know the intellectual powers of all 
men. They all have the same men- 
tal powers, though not in the same 
vigour and activity. They all have 
the same native corruption of heart, 
which leads them to forget t and for- 
sake God, to pursue lying vanitics, 
and to neglect their own eternal 
good and the eternal good of others. 
When any man becomes acquaint- 
ed with hisown heart, and is brought 
out of darkness into marvellous 
light, he knows more about God, 
about himself, about his fellow- 
men, about the world in which they 
live, the objects which they pursue, 
and the effects and consequences 
of their living here and hereafter, 

than he could learn by merely 
searching the history of the whole 
world. If men would only seek 
after self-knowledge, which is so 
easy to attain, it would fill their 
hearts with gratitude to God for 
making them wiser than the beasts 
of the field and the fowls of heaven, 
and giving them such a noble, ra- 
tional, and immortal existence ; for 
sending his Son to save them from 
their guilty and lost condition ; for 
doing them so much good, while 
they are evil, and abusing his fa- 
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vours ; for preparing them to know, 
love, serve, and enjoy him forever. 
And at the same time, it would fill 
them with humiliation and self- 
abasement for all the injuries they 
have done to God, to Christ, to the 
holy Spirit, to saints, to sinners, and 
to themselves. Since you are men, 
why will you not seek to know and 
show yourselves men! 

9. Since all men have rational 
powers and faculties, it is easy for 
God to give sinners a true knowl- 
edge of themselves, and humble 
them in the dust for living and act- 
ing as the horse and the mule, 
which have no understanding. It 
is only for God to open the eyes of 
their mind and turn their attention 
to their own powers and faculties, 
and their abuse of them, and it will 
make them appear more vile than 
the brutes that perish. Such a view 
of themselves has led many to wish 
that God had not made them men. 
And it would be infinitely better for 
sinners, ifthey were not men, if 
they continue to neglect to act as 
men, and employ all their rational 
powers in contending with their 
Maker and opposing his interests 
and their own forever. Be entreat- 
ed then to awake from your stupidity 
and show yourselves men. But if 
you despise this admonition, God 
has told you, that you alone must 


bear the tremendous consequences. 


Whether sinners 
forbear to hear, the text we are to 
remember is addressed to saints, 
and forbids them to be as the horse 
and mule, which have no under- 
standing. If you will awake out 
of stupidity, God promises to guide 
you by. his eye, and lead you to em- 
ploy all your powers and faculties, 
gifts and graces, in promoting his 
glory, the good of your fellow- 
creatures, and your own future and 
eternal felicity. 


will hear, or 
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ARTICLE 1tr. A Sermon on the Doctrine 
of the Trmity. By BE. Cornelins, pas- 
tor of the Tabernacle Church, Salem. 
8vo. pp. 43. Andover, Flagg & 
Gould, 1826. 


The doctrine of the Trinity lies 
at the foundation of the Christian 
system. If this doctrine be set 
aside, the Covenant of Redemption, 
the Atonement of Christ, and the 
renewing and sanctifying influ- 
ences of the Holy Spirit, are ex- 
cluded. The doctrine of the Trin- 
ity is very practical, as well as 
mysterious and sublime. It is in- 
timately connected with our feel- 
mgs and affections towards God, 
and with every act of our devotion 
and worship. A doctrine of such 
importance, ought to be frequently 
illustrated and proved, especially 
at this day, when so many, ‘ spoil- 
ed, as we apprehend, through phi- 
losophy and vain deceit,’ discard it, 
and thus extinguish the glory of the 
gospel, and deprive the Christian 
of his hope for eternity. A dis- 
course on this subject can seldom 
be unseasonable. But, as the sub- 
ject is deep, it ought to be treated 
with a skilful hand, lest counsel 
be darkened by words without 
knowledge. 

The text, selected by Mr. C. is 
Epnestans 11.18. For through him 
we both have access by one Spirit 
unto the Father. 

After a very suitable introduc- 
tion, stating the vastness of the sub- 
ject, and urging the duty of giving 
implicit credence to the testimony 
of scripture ; the following natural 
plan of discourse, is proposed, in 
simple and perspicuous language : 

“T. What the doctrine of the 
Trinity is. 

II. The proof of it. 
III. The practical importance of 
is 


After observing, under the first 
head, that the doctrine of the Trin- 
ity “is not that there are three su- 
preme, independent Gods,” nor 
that God “ merely acts im three es- 
sentially different ways, or in three 
prominent and peculiar relations,” 
the former implying more, and the 
latter /ess, than is comprised in the 
true doctrine ; Mr. C. thus states 
his view of the doctrine: “ The 
doctrine teaches the Fact, That 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Spirit, are the one, only living, 
and true God ; and that there is, in 
the Divine Nature, or Godhead, @ 
foundation for such a distinction, 
as authorizes the separate applica- 
tion of the personal pronowns, I, 
thou, and he, to each of these 
names; and requires Divine at- 
tributes and honours to be destinct- 
ly ascribed to the Son, and to the 
Holy Spirit, as well as to the Fa- 
ther.” 

This statement of the doctrine 
is clear and full, and, as we think, 
scriptural and correct. The ob- 
servations, which follow this state- 
ment, are so good a specimen of 
Mr. C’s style, and, at the same 
time, so just and weighty ; that we 
cannot forbear to quote them :— 
“ This the doctrine teaches simply 
as a fact ; to be received, or reject- 
ed, according to the nature and de- 
gree of the evidence which is 
brought in support of it. The 
reality of such a distimetion im the 
Gedhead, is, however, as indepen- 
dent of any explanation, which may 
be given of it, as the reality of 
God’s existence is independent of 
any explanation, how he exists.— 
The credibility of a fact does not 
necessarily depend upon the pos- 
sibility of explaining it in a satis- 
factory manner, but on evidence. 
What philosopher of modern times 
doubts, that certain bodies possess 
the properties which are called mag- 
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netism and electricity; or that all 
bodies possess what is called gravi- 
tation: Yet what philosopher has 
been able to do more than to des- 
cribe these attributes of matter, as 
facts? The mind of Newton did 
not attempt any thing beyond this, 

The scriptures reveal many things 
as facts, which they do not under- 
take to explain. hey tell us that 
God is eternal, omniscient, omnipre- 
sent, and ompipotent ; but what can 
we comprehend of things infinite in 
degree or duration? Theyteach us 
also that God is a Spirit; that he 
made all things from nothing ; that 
he will raise the dead; and bring 
every thought, feeling, and action 
ito judgment—but what do we 
know of these things, except that 
they are realities? Yet they are as 
firmly believed and confided in, by 
all who reeeive the testimony of the 
Bible, as though they admitted a 
solution of every difficulty. So 


also may the doctrine of the Trini- 


ty be fully credited, though the fact 
which it asserts should remain for- 
ever unexplained. All that can 
reasonably be demanded is, that 
the terms in which it is expressed 
contain nothing im itself absurd, 
and that it have the testimony of 
the word of God for its support.” 


In exhibiting proof of the doc- 
trine, under his second head, Mr. 
C, first endeavours to show, “that 
the statement alleges nothing in it- 
self absurd.” The absurdity, with 
which the doctrine is charged by 
Unitarians, is, that it teaches, that 
‘* three Gods are one God; which is 
saying that three and one are, nu- 
merically, the same.” 


To repel this charge, Mr. C. ob- 
serves, ‘ that the doctrine, as he has 
stated it, does not assert that three 
Gods are one God; nor does it im- 
ply, that there are more Gods than 
one.’ This we believe. But, we 
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very much doubt, whether Mr. C.’s 
mode of reasoning, to show that his 
doctrine does not wmply the absurdi- 
ty alleged, is conclusive.» He says, 
‘‘ Before such an allegation can be 
proved, it must be shown, either, 
that the proposition represents God 
as three, in the same sense in which 
he is represented as one; or that 
the distinction which is supposed 
in the Divine Nature is impossible. 
The former cannot be shown, be- 
cause the statement representsGod 
as three, in reference only to the 
distinction, be it what tt may, which 
exists between the Father, Son, 
and Spirit; and as one, in reference 
to their union in the same Godhead ; 
that is, it represents him as three, 
in one sense ; and as one, in another 
sense.” This is true, understand- 
img his proposition, as we think the 
terms import, that there is a per- 
sonal distinction in the Divine Na- 
ture; for we believe, it may be 
shown, that to say, there are three 
Persons in Une God, is not the 
same as to say, there are three Gods 
in One God. But, Mr. C. does not 
pretend to know what the distinc- 
tion in the Diviue Nature is; he 
only professes to know, that it is 
nota distinction of Gods, or of three 
different ways, or relations, in 
which God acts. But, so long as 
he does not know what the distinc- 
tion is; how can he make it ap- 
pear, that it is not a distinction, 
which is the same in sense, as that 
in which he represents God to be 
One? If he say, the scriptures as- 
sert, that there is but One God ; it 
may be replied, in his own words, 
that “ no human intellect can show, 
im what the Divine Unity consists ;”’ 
and for ought we know, therefore, 
it may not be a Unity of Nature, 
but only a unity of affection, design 
and action—a union consistent with 
the supposition of Three Divine Be- 
ings. 
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Mr. C. proceeds: “To assume 
the latter part of the alternative, 
relating to the impossibility of such 
a distinction as the statement as- 
serts, would be taking for granted 
the main point in dispute, and is 
what no one can affirm, who does not 
presume to know all those distine- 
tions of which the Divine Nature 
is capable.” We admit, that to 
assume this, simply, without proof, 
would be taking for granted the 
main point in dispute; but to at- 
tempt to show this, we must needs 
think, would be perfectly fair and 
allowable, in Mr. C.’s opponents, 
whenever he shall inform them 
whet “the main point in dispute” 
between him and them, is, or, in 
other words, what sort ofa distinc- 
tion in the Godhead it is, which he 
affirms, and they deny. ‘No one, 
says Mr. C. can affirm the impossi- 
bility of such a distinction as the 
statement asserts, who does not 


presume to know all those distinc- 


tions of which the Divine Nature is 
capable.’ Very true; because, as 
he understands his own statement, 
it does not assert what the distinc- 
tion is; and surely, no one can af- 
firm the impossibility of it, until he 
is informed of the nature of it.— 
But is it a conclusive mode of rea- 
soning, and such as ought to sat- 
isfy a candid Unitarian, to say, 
‘There is adzstinction in the Divine 
Nature of some sort; but I pretend 
not to tell of whut sort it is, and, 
therefore, you cannot affirm it to 
be absurd, or impossible, without 
presuming to know all those dis- 
tinctions of which the Divine Na- 
ture is capable. Even did one 
know all the distinctions of which 
the Divine Nature is capable ; still 
he might be unable to affirm, that a 
supposed distinction is impossible, 
till some one tells “in what that dis- 
tinction consists,” or of what kind 
itis; and until this is done, equally 
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unable must every one be to affirm 
that the distinction is possible, and 
not absurd. 

Mr. C.’s statement is, that there 
is ‘a foundation for such a distine- 
tion, as authorizes the separate ap- 
plication of the personal pronouns, 
I, thou, and he,” to each of the 
three names, Father, Son and Spirit. 
Surely, then, there is a foundation 
in the Divine Nature, for a personal 
distinction; and if Mr. C. instead 
of declining to say what the distine- 
tion is, had undertaken to show, 
that a personal distinction is neither 
absurd nor impossible; we have 
no doubt he would have succeeded 

tis as easy to conceive of three Di- 
vine Persons, as of three human 
persons. ‘The mystery of the Trin- 
ity, lies not in the distinction of 
Persons, but in the union of three 
Persons in one Godhead, one Di- 
vine Nature, or Being ; as the mys- 
tery of Christ’s Divinity, lies not in 
the distinction of two natures, but 
in the union of the Divine and hn- 
man natures in his one Person; or 
as the mystery of man, consists in 
the union of two natures in his in- 
dividual person, and not in the dis- 
tinction between his body and 
spirit. 

Mr. C. may have been led, as 
others have been, to speak of the 
distinction in the Godhead, as he 
does, by the language of Profes- 
sor Stewart, in his letters to Mr. 
Channing. The Professor thus 
writes: “The common language 
of Trinitarian Symbols is, “ That 
there are three persons in the God- 
head.” In your comments upon 
this, you have all along explained 
the word person, just as though it 
were a given point, that we use 
this word here, in its ordinary ac- 
ceptation as applied to man. But 
can you satisfy yourself that this 
is doing us justice?’ p. 21 (2 
edition.) ‘‘I could heartily wish, 
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indeed, that the word person never 
had come into the Symbols of the 
Churches.” p. 23. “ What then, 
you doubtless will ask, is that dis- 
tinction in the Godhead, which 
the word person is meant 
signate ? Paiaie without hesita- 
tion, that 1 do not know. The 
fact that a distinction exists, is 
‘what we definition 
that distinction is what I shall by 
no means attempt.” p.24. “I 
confess myself unable to advance 
a single step here, in explaming 
what the distinction is.’ ibid. 
“In regard to this distinction, we 


to de- 


aver , the 


say, ‘‘ It is not a mere distinction of 


altributes, of relation lo us, of modes 
of action, or of relation between at- 
tribules and substance or essence, so 
far as they are known to us. We 
believe that the Scriptures justify 
us in these negations. But here 
we leave the subject. We under- 


take not at all to describe offirma- 
tively the distinction in the God- 


head.” p. 25. 

As it is not our object, at pres- 
ent, to review Professor Stewart’s 
Letters, but Mr. Cornelius’s Ser- 
mon, we would only observe, on 
the preceding quotations, that we 
perceive no more reason, why the 
term Person should be discarded 
in a statement of the doctrine of 
the Trinity, or why it should not 
be understood “ in its ordinary ac- 
ceptation,” than why the terms 
being, knowledge,or goodness, should 
be discarded, in speaking of God, 
or should not be understood in 
their ordinary acceptation. The 
word person is not synonymous 
with being. The term being is uni- 
versal in its extension ; the term 
person is limited to intelligent 
agenls, Now, because there is 
but one person found in any hu- 
man being ; it does not from hence 
follow, that there can be but one 
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person in any being in the uni- 
verse. 

We apprehend the difficulty felt 
by Protessor Stewart, arose from 
confounding the distinction in the 
Godhead, with that, whatever it 
may be, in the Divine Nature, 
which is the ground of that dis- 
tinction, or rather with the ground 
of the unin ot the three Divine 
Persons, in Que Divine Essence, 
or Being. Mr. C. does the same, 
p. 25. ‘ As applied to the Trin- 
ity, it (the word Person) denotes 
simply, that inthe Divine Nature, 
be it what it may, which lays the 
foundation for ascribing the char- 
acteristics of the true God to the 
Father, to the Son, andto the Ho- 
ly Spirit, and for applying to each 
the personal pronouns, I, theu, 
and he.’”’ The ground of the 
umon of Three Persons in the 
Divine Nature, has not been re- 
vealed, and is incapable of com- 
prehension or explanation; but 
the distinction of Three Persons 
in One Godhead, has been reveal- 
ed, and may as easily be defined 
and understood, as the distinction 
between any three human per- 
sons. 


Though Professor Stewart thinks 
the distinction in the Godhead un- 
definable, yet his arguments, if they 
prove any thing (and we think 
most of them powerful and con- 
clusive) prove a distinction of per- 
sons inthe Divine Nature. It is 
so with the arguments of Mr. C. 
which are not the less cogent for 
being common, and which are 
well arranged, and happily ex- 
pressed. After these, several ob- 
jections are answered in a satis- 
factory manner ; in answer to the 
last of which, the following ob- 
servations struck us, as worthy 
of particular attention: “I am 
aware how common it is to plead 
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the simplicity of other views of 
the Divine Nature, as a reason 
for rejecting the doctrine of the 
Trinity. But let us not be deceiv- 
ed. ‘There is a simplicity which 
is not of the Gospel. No relig- 
ion is more simple, none more 
opposed to every thing like mys- 
tery, than Deism. Yet Deism is 
not the religion of the Gospel. 
It was not thus that Paul reason- 
ed on this most profound of sub- 
jects. Neither the unbelief of the 
Jew, nor the learning and hilos- 
ophy of the Greek, could prevent 
him from saying, wherever he 
went, “ without controversy, great 
is the mystery of godliness ; God 
was manifest in the flesh.” 

We are fully of Mr. C.’s opinion, 
that “there needs be no difficulty 
in comprehending this doctrine, 
so far as correct views are neces- 
sary tocorrect practice.” But we 
cannot so readily say with him, 
that “‘ Christians may adopt what- 
ever methods of explanation and 
illustration they please ; these 
should never be made the standard 
of a Scriptural faith. The great 
and visible bond of their union 
should consist in acknowledging 
the fact, that supreme and Divine 
honours are due to the Father, to 
the Son, and to the Holy Spirit, 
and in a correspondent practice.” 
p. 37. .Those, who hold, that 
the One Person of the Father 
dwells inthe Son and Spirit, or 
that God exists in Three Di- 
vine Natures in One Person, may, 
consistently, for aught that we can 
see, unile in “ acknowledging the 
fact, that supreme and Divine 
honours are due to the Father, 
totae Son, and to the Holy Spir- 
it.’ Wedo not consider the man, 
who denies the 
Three Equal and Divine Persons 
in the Godhead, as having “a 
scriptural faith” in the great doc- 
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distinction of 
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trine of the Trinity, whatever 
else he may say, or do. 

Under his third head, Mr. C in 
a very clear aad forcible manner, 
illustrates the practical importance 
of the doctrine discussed: alter 
which, he concludes with a short, 
but impressive peroration. 

Commending the Sermon to 
the attentive perusal of such of 
our readers as may be able to 
obtain it, as a werk of no ordi- 
nary excellence ; we close with 
the following extracts for the edi- 
fication of such, as may not have 
opportunity to read the entire dis- 
course. 





“ The doctrine of the Trin- 
ity is of fundamental importance : 

In the firsi piace, it is essential- 
ly connected with the questicy of 
religious worship, There can be 
but one lawiul object of religious 
worship. He who worshps any 
other being, or who does not 
worship God according to his 
true character, is an idolater. 

In the second place, the impor- 
tauce of the doctrme will ‘appear 
yet more manifest, if we consider 
the necessary connexion which it 
holds with other truths and facts 
revealed in the Scriptures. To 
select but a single point for illus- 
tration. How different must be 
the views which men form of the 
mediation of Christ---according 
as they believe or reject the doc- 
trine of his real and proper Divin- 
ity ?>-Whatever views affect the 
dignity of Christ’s person, affect 
in the same degree his qualifica- 
tions to make an atonement for 
sin. 

I add, thirdly, that it is no less 
deeply connected with our hopes 
as immotal beings. If the wur- 
ship of the only true God has any 
thing to do with our present char- 
acter, or our future prospects ; if 
itcan have any influence on the 
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question of our acceptance with 
God, whether we trust in Christ as 
the great utoning sacrifice for sin- 
ners, or rely upun some other 
ground for pardon and eternal 
life; then is the doctrine of the 
Trinity at the foundation of our 
hopes, as immortal! beings. If we 
refuse this way of salvation which 
God has provided through his 
Son, “‘there remaineth no more 
sacrifice for sin.” There is but 
one Saviour, and one .way of sal- 
vation. If we mistake here, our 
error is, or may be, fatal.” 
aondiinicn 


For the Hopkiosian Magazine. 
THE RIGHT OF PRIVATE JUDGMENT 
IN MATTERS OF RELIGION, 


In former times, liberty of con- 
science and the right of private 
judgment in matters of religion, 
were denied, both by ecclesiastics 
and politicians. Of late, they have 
been very generally admitted, and 
much has been said and written in 
their defence. But the nature and 
extent of these rights, in reference 
to religious society, have not been 
so clearly ascertained : and claims 
have been instituted, which appear 
to be subversive of those very prin- 
ciples so often pleaded in their 
support. 

The right of private judgment 
in matters of religion appears to 
be the right which every individual 
has to think. and to avow his thoughts 
on those subjects, without being lia- 
ble to any civil inconvenience on 
that account.—There can scarcely 
be any doubt remaining with re- 
spect to the power of the civil mag- 
istrate to interfere with the relig- 
ious sentiments and private judg- 
ment of the subject: this is now 
very generally and very justly ex- 
ploded. 

But, of late, the subject has ta- 
ken another turn; and men have 
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pleaded not only an exemption 
from civil penalties on account of 
their religious principles, in which 
the very essence of persecution 
consists, but also an exemption 
from the control of a religious so- 
ciety with which they may stand 
connected for any tenets which 
they may think proper to avow.— 
The right of private judgment 
now frequently assumed, is, a right 
in every individual, who may be- 
come a member of a Christian 
church to think and avow his 
thoughts, be they what they may, 
without being subject to exclusion, 
or admonition, or the ill opinion of 
his brethren on that account. Any 
thing inconsistent with this, is 
thought to be repugnant to that 
liberty wherewith Christ has made 
us free. But this appears to. be 
highly extravagant. 

First. This supposed right of the 
individual, is contrary to the prin- 
ciples on which Christian churches 
were originally founded. Not on- 
ly were those, who disbelieved the 
gospel, refused admission to a 
Christian church ; but those, who 
perverted the gospel, or maintained 
pernicious errors concerning it, 
were subject to admonition and ex- 
clusion. The apostle Paul direct- 
ed, that a heretic, after the first 
and second admonitions, should be 
rejected. And in his epistle to the 
churches of Galatia, he expressed 
a wish, that those who troubled 
them by subverting the gospel of 
Christ, and introducing another 
gospel, were cut off. The church 
at Pergamos is reproved for having 
those among them, who held the 
doctrine of Balaam, and of the 
Nicholaitans. Ifthe churches of 
Galatia complied with the apostle’s 
desire, their false teachers might 
have exclaimed against them, as 
invading the right of private judg- 
ment, and with as much justice as 
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some in later times have done 
against the censures of their breth- 
ren. And had the church of Per- 
gamos been formed on the princi- 
ples above mentioned, they might 
have replied to the solemn message 
of our Lord, in some such manner 
as the following: ‘ Why are we 
blamed for having those among us, 
who hold the doctrine of Nicholas ? 
It is sufficient for us as individ- 
uals to think for ourselves, and 
leave others todo the same. We 
cannot refuse these men, without 
invading the right of private judg- 
ment !’ 

Lfit be objected, that inspiration 
rendered the judgment of the apos- 
tles infallible, and that therefore 
their conduct in this case is not a 
rule for us; it may be replied, that 
if the Apostles were infallible, the 
churches were not so, and the 
blame is laid on them for having 
neglected to exclude the charac- 
ters in question. Besides, this ob- 
jection would tend to prove that 
primitive Christians, on account 
of the infallibility of the apostles, 
did not possess the right of private 
judgment; and that the right 
sprung up in consequence of our 
all being equally fallible! But this 


is contrary to the declaration of 


an apostle: Not that we have do- 
minion over your faith, but are 
helpers of your joy: Hence it ap- 
pears, that admonishing, or ex- 
cluding from the primitive church, 
those who held pernicious errors, 
was not reckoned to be subversive 
of the right of private judgment ; 
and the churches being exhorted 
to such discipline by the apostles, 
was exercising no dominion over 
their faith. 

Secondly. Not only is this sup- 
posed right of private judgment 
inconsistent with apostolic practice, 
but it is also contrary to reason, 


and the fitness of things. All so- 
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ciety is founded in mutual agree- 
ment Itis no less a dictate of 
reason, than of the word of God, 
that two cannot work 
cept they be agreed. 


towether ex- 
No society 
can subsist, unless there be some 
specific principles in which they 
are united. In political societies, 
these principles will be of a_politi- 
cal nature ; and in those of relig- 
ion, of a religious nature. Accor- 
ding to the degree of importance 
in which those principles are held 
by the parties associating, will be 
their concern to maintain and act 
upon them; and the terms of ad- 
mittance, or continuance in such 
society, must be regulated accord- 
ingly.—A community must entire- 
ly renounce the name of a Christ- 
ian church, before itcan act upon 
the principle here contended for ; 
and who entirely reject 
Christianity, ought, nevertheless, 
to be admitted or retained in fel- 
lowship, if they choose it ; since in 
becoming infidels, they have only 
exercised the right of private judg- 
ment 

Whether it be right for us to 
think the worse of any person on 
account of his erroneous principles, 


those 


must depend on a previous ques- 
tion, namely, Whether he be better 
or worse for the principles which 


he imbibes t If he be not, then it 
must be allowed that we ought not 
to think so of him; but if he be, 
we undoubtedly ought to think of 
one another according to truth.— 
To say that no person is better or 
worse in a moral view, whatever 
be his principles, is to say that 
principles themselves have no in- 
fluence on the heart. and life; and 
that isas much asto say, that they 
areofno importance. But if so, 
all those scriptures which represent 
truth as a means of sanctification, 
ought to be discarded ; and all the 
labours of good men to discove: 
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truth, and of the apostles to dis- 
seminate it, yea, and those of the 
Son of God himself, who came into 
the world to bear witness to the 
truth, were useless and in vain. 
Anprew Fu.uer. 


ERROR OF DR. CHALMERS, EXPOSED 
Dr. Chalmers introduces his ser- 
John, iv. 19, 
“Some theologians have exacted 


from an enquirer, at the very out- 


mon on |. thus :-— 


set of his conversion, that he should 
carry in his heart what they call 
the disinterested love of God 

They are for having him to love 
God, and that on the single ground 
that he is lovely, without any ret- 
erence to his own comfort, or even 
Strange 


his own safety. demand 


that they make on a sentient being 


that even, amidst the fears and the 
he should 
find room in his heart for the love 
ol complacency.” 


images of destruction, 


the sinner’s returning love to his 


Almighty Sovereign, he states in 
her ‘paragt aph in the sermon : 

But there is a harmony between 
the processes of grace and of nature; 
and in the same manner as in hu- 
the actual conviction 
of a neighbour’s good will to me, 


man society, 


takes the precedency, in point of 


order, of any movement of gratit- 
my part; so, in the great 
concerns of our fellowship with 
God, my belief that he loves me, is 
an event prior and preparatory to 
the event of my loving him.”— 
Again—*“ But let all this burst up- 
on the eye of a sinner, and let the 
truth and righteousness of God, 
out of Christ, stand before it in visi- 
ble array, along with the other glo- 
ries of character which belong to 
him—the love of moral esteem, you 
may say, ought to arise in his bo- 
som; but it cannot. 


ude on 


The affection, 
in such circumstances, is impossi- 


The ground of 


Error of Dr. Chalmers, Bxposed.—Calvinism. 


ble. ‘The man is in terror; and 
he can no more look with compla- 
cency upon his God, than he can 
delight himself with the fair form 
of a landscape opened to his view, 
by the flashes of an impending 
there 
ire of a like import in the sermon. 
’ Dr. Chal- 
; cannot, it is im- 
pos sible, and it is preposterous to 
require it of him, to love God in the 
first 
amiabie in 
the 


love. 


volcano Other passages 
1us, according to 


mers, the sinner 


lace, as being what he is, as 
and in 
the basis of 


his own nature, 
spirit and upon 
Hlow does this strip the bles- 
sed God of his rights, deny his glo- 
ry, place him in the wrong in the 
his law; and whata 
quieting opiate it 1s to the s lfish 
sinner! I must 


that God loves 


: ; 
demands of 


first be convinced 
an intent 
e me quit of the penalty of 
his law and to 
before L ec: 


me with 
to mak 
raise me to glory, 
n have the: least meas- 
tohim. But it is im- 


possible to know this in such an or- 


ure of love 
der. What evidence of it can ex- 
ist, if I now hate God with all my 
heart? Most certain it is, that there 
any 

its 


never was, and never will be, 
but 
is prior thing, the 
love of God. How 
much to be lamented it is, that so 
popular a writer should inculcate 
Dr. Austin. 


saving religion what has 
foundation in tl 


disinterested 


errors so gross ! 
—=—. 


CALVINISM. 


* That religion which makes the 
best citizen, is the best religion for 
society.” ‘This is the remark .of 
one, who inveighs bitterly against 
Calvinism. Let the Edinburgh 
Reviewers, who will not be sus- 
pected of any very strong preju- 
dices in favour of Calvinism, de- 
cide its merits by the above stan- 


dard. Editor Ch. Mirror 
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“ Predestination, or doctrines 
much inclining towards it, have, on 
the whole, prevailed in the Christ- 
jan churches of the west, since the 
days of Augustine and Aquinas.— 
Who were the first formidable op- 
ponents of these doctrines, in the 
Church of Rome? Tue Jesuits; 
the contrivers of courtly casuistry, 
and the founders of lax morality. 
Who, in that Church, inclined to 
the stern theology of Augustine? 
Tne Jansenists; the teuchers and 
the models of austere morals What 
are we to think of the morality of 
Calvinistic nations, especially of 
the most numerous classes of them, 
who seem, beyond al] other men, 
to be most zealousy attached to 
their religion, and most deeply pen- 
etrated with its spirit? Here, if any 
where, we have a practical and de- 
cisive test of the moral influence of 
a belief in Necessarian opinions.— 
In Protestant Switzerland, in Hol- 
land, in Scotland, among the En- 
glish Nonconformists and the Pro- 
testants of the North of Ireland, and 
in the New-England States, Cal- 
vinism was long the prevalent faith, 
and is probably still the faith of a 
considerable majority. ‘Their mor- 
al education wasat least completed, 
and their collective character form- 
ed, during the prevalence of Cal- 
vinistic opinions. Yet, where are 
communities to be found, of a more 
pure and active virtue ? These are 
striking facts.” [Ed. Rev. 

PAROCHIAL VISITS. 

“ T heard complaints on the sub- 
jectof a Minister's not visiting his 
people. This is a charge, which 
is sometimes well founded, and 
sometimes not so. The Minister 
of a large congregation would need 
to have twenty bodies, animated 
with twenty souls, and to be in 
twenty places atthe same time, 
and to be cheerfuly lively, spiritual, 
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and entertaining in them all, and 
yet not satisfy the claims ofthe in- 
considerate. When is a Minister 
to study and prepare for the pulpit? 
How is he to bring forth things 
new, if he does not 
increase his store? I can recollect 
that I endeavoured to gratify in this 
way, but could not. It was not 
in my power to be out always, to 
go every where, or to prolong my 
visits to a degree that my friends 
wished. If Pastors can satisfy their 
own consciences, they must disre- 
gard unreasonable aeeeeans: 
Memoirs of Kingsbury. 


as well as old, 


From the Connecticut Observer. 

EXTEMPORANEOUS PREACHING. 

A great deal is said about extem- 
pore -preaching. Many persons 
think their ministers would do 
much better if they would lay aside 
the practice of writing sermons and 
speak aslawyersdo. If a minister 
preaches without notes, he is con- 
sidered as a much greater man than 
those who write and read their ser- 
mons. And references are made 
to ministers among the reformers, 
and among other denominations, 
as either possessing greater talent, 
or more of the Spirit than our own. 
But, Mr. Editor, there is a great 
error in judgment about this thing. 
The truth is, almost any body can 
extemporize, while comparatively 
few men can compose. A _ well 
written sermon is only the fruit of 
a thorough education, and is one of 
the highest efforts of the human 
mind. Place many a popular extem- 
poraneous preacher at a table with 
a pen and his Bible, and require of 
him a well composed sermon, and 
he could not produce it. This fact 
ought to make those congregations 
which have pastors who are capable 
of doing this, from week to week, 
value the blessing they possess most 
highly. Such pastors will preach 
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the Gospel with great variety. Sel- 
dom will a man write the same 
things twice; while an extempo- 
raneous preacher, for want of some- 
thing else, will repeat it an hun- 
dred times. Such a man too will 
give every subject a thorough in- 
vestigation. It is his object when 
he folds his paper. But this can 
seldom be said of an extempora- 
neous preacher. ‘There is some- 
thing in his life which almost nec- 
essarily leads to mental indolence ; 
to depend on his powers when he 
shall meet his audience. If there 
is something in his manner more 
engaging than in that of him who 
writes, let the latter catch it as tar 
as possible ; but if he would not be- 
ceme a poor preacher, in matter, 
let him hold fast to the practice of 
writing his sermons, and let his 
people prize him the more for do- 


ing it. a ee. Sie 


THE TASTE OF THE AGE. 

Extract from a Review in the Chriat- 
jan Mirror: 

The prevailing taste of this age, 
is, in many respects, bad. There 
is very little close and solid think- 
ing. Men are not looking for deep 
views, profound investigation, in 
works now issued from the press. 
What is not sparkling and moving, 
cannot gain a hearing. Even a- 
mong the graver part of readers, 
the demand is made for intelli- 
gence, biography, travels, voyages, 
and other works, which do not re- 
quire fixed and patient attention. 
There is a great dread of elaborate 
discussion—a mental indolence, 
which is attempting to bring into 
disrepute all those works, which 
are best suited to make enlighten- 
ed, substantial Christians, by rais- 
ing a hue and ery of metaphysics 


against them 
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ANECDOTE OF MR. FULLER. 

It is related of this worthy man, 
remarkable for his ingenuousness 
and simplicity of manners, that on 
a tour which he made for the pur- 
pose of soliciting donations for the 
Baptist mission in India, he called 
on a certain wealthy lord in Eng- 
land, who was not personally ac- 
quainted with Mr. Fuller, but had 
heard of his disinterested labours 
in the cause of missions, and the 
report of his talents and piety. Af- 
ter he had stated to him the object 
of his visit, the lord observed, that 
he thought he should make him no 
donation : and Mr. Fuller was pre- 
paring to retire; when the former 
observed that there was one man, 
Andrew Fuller, to whom, if he 
could see him, he thought he would 
give something for the mission.— 
Mr. F. immediately observed, “My 
name, Sir, is Andrew Fuller.’”— 
On this the nobleman, with some 
degree of coldness, gave him a 
guinea. Observing the indiffer- 
ence with which the meney was 
presented, Mr. Fuller, looking the 
nobleman in the face with much 
gravity, addressed him with this 
interrogation, “ Does this gift, Sir, 
proceed from your heart ? If it does 
not, | wish not to receive it.” "The 
nobleman melted and overcome 
with this honest frankness, sponta- 
neously took from his purse and 
presented him ten guineas more, 
with this remark, “there, Sir, 
this comes from my “EArt !” 

It was am important idea with 
Mr. Fuller, to enforce this senti- 
ment, that men should do good 
from a good motive. On a certain 
occasion, when he had preached a 
charity sermon, after stating to his 
hearers their duty in the case, he 
warned them against giving from 
the opinion of thereby meriting the 
favour of God; and instead of flat- 
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tering them in order = draw from 
them their money, he plainly stated 
to them: “If any of you pr ropose 
to give with suc hac orrupt motive, 
T warn you of the danger of such 
conduct.” 


THE PHILOSOPHER. 
Sir Isaac Newton set out in life 
a clamorous infidel, but on a nice 


examination of the principles of 


Christianity, he found reason to 
change his opinion. When the 
celebrated Dr. Halley was talking 
infidelity before him, Sir Isaac 
addressed him inthese or the like 
words :—“ Dr. Halley, I am always 
glad to hear you when you speak 


about astronomy, or other parts of 


the mathematics, because that is a 
subject you have studied and well 
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understand—but you should not 
talk of Christianity, for you have 
not studied it. I have, and am cer- 
tain you know nothing of the mat- 
ter.” This was a just reproof, and 
one that would be very suitable to 
be given to half the infidels of the 


present day, for they often speak of 
| 


what they have never studied, an 

what in fact the *y are entirely igno- 
rant of. Dr. Johnson, therefore, 
well observed, that no honest man 
could be a Deist, for no man could 


be so, after a fair examination of 


the proofs of Christianity. On the 
name of Hume, being mentioned 
to him, “ No Sir,” said he, “ Hume 
owned to a clergyman in the bish- 
opric of Durham, that he had never 
read the New Testament with at- 
tention.” 





POETRY: 


VERSIFICATION OF THE 72D PSALM. 
[By James Montgomery. } 


HAIL to the Lord’s Anointed ! 
Great David's greater Son ; 

Hail, in the time appointed, 
His reign on earth begun! 

He comes to break oppression, 
To let the captive free ; 

To take away transgression, 
And rule in equity. 


He comes with succour speedy, 
To these who suffer wrong; 
To help the poor and needy, 
And bid the weak be strong ; 
To give them songs for sighing, 
Their darkness turn to light, 
Whose souls, condemn’d and dying, 
Were precious in his sight. 


By such shall He be feared, 
“While sun and moon endure, 
3elov'd, obey’d, rever’d ; 
For He shall judge the poor, 
Through changing generations, 
With justice, mercy, truth, 
While stars maintain their stations, 
Or moons renew their youth. 


He shall come down, like showers 
Upon the fruitful earth, 

And Jove, joy, hope, like flowers, 
Spring in his path to birth: 

Before Him, on thé mountains, 

Shall Peace the herald go; 





And righteousness in fountains 
From hill to valley flow. 


Arabia’s desert ranger, 
To him shall bow the knee : 
The Ethiopian stranger 
His glory come to see ; 
With offerings of devotion, 
Ships from the isles shall meet, 
To pour the wealth of ocean 
- In tribute at his feet. 


Kings shall fall down before Him, 
And gold and incense bring; 

A}l nations shall adore him, 
His praise all people sing ; 

For he shall have dominion 
O’er river, sea and shore, 

Far as the eagle’s pinion, 
Or dove’s light wing can soar. 

For Him shall prayer unceasing, 
And daily vows, ascend; 

lis kingdom still ine reasing, 
A kingdom without end: 

The mountain-dews shall nourish 
A seed in weakness sown, 


Whose fruit shall spread and flourish, 


And shake like Lebanon. 
O’er every foe victorious, 
He on his throne shal! rest, 
From age to age more glorious, 
All-blessing and all-blest : 
The tide of time shall never 
His covenant remove, 
His name shall stand forever, 
Phat name to us is—Love 











